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daily tenor of his life. His children at once 
loved and honored him ; for while he possessed 
their entire confidence, and the fullest hold on 
their affections, they knew that he was unflinch- 
ing in the refusal of whatever he felt to be in- 
consistent with his principles or their highest 
good. Notwithstanding the kindness of his na- 
ture, and the strength and warmth of his parent- 
al feelings, his known firmness precluded all hope 
of inducing him to yield to their inclinations, 
when these stood opposed to their eternal in- 
terests. Many, perhaps, may have been more 
systematic in their instructions; but few could 
keep more steadily or practically in view 
the superior importance of heavenly things. 
From their early years, he patiently labored 
to imbue the minds of his children, with the 
love and fear of the Almighty. He instructed 
them diligently in the holy Scriptures; and en- 
deavored to explain in a manner suited to their 
capacities, the truths they contain. He was 
also persevering in his efforts to exhibit to them 
the example of the righteous of other genera- 
tions: and especially that exemplification of the 
fruits of his own principles, which the lives of 
the early members of our Society so strikingly 
display. For this purpose he set apart a por- 
tion of time daily, in which he read to his family 
works of this description; a- practice that was 
continued up to the period when his religious 
labors called him from them. Perhaps some 
might be ready to think that such a course 
would be found irksome by the young; but 
certainly in the present instance the result was 
widely different, and his children can now re- 
call the feelings of solemn interest and enjoy- 
ment that often attended these readings, and the 
short period of quiet by which they were invari- 
ably followed. It was also his custom each 
evening, when his children had retired to rest, 
to visit their chambers, and endeavor to direct 
their hearts to their great Creator and Preserver. 
On these occasions, he would repeat, or teach 
them to repeat passages of Scripture, or poetry 
of a devotional character, to which his own ad-- 
monitions were frequently added ; and he gen- 
erally closed these sweet and well remembered 
seasons with a solemn pause: during which, 
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EXAMPLE FOR PARENTS. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS IN THE MEMOIRS OF DANIEL 
WHEELER. 


It is far from being the intention of the Edi- 
tor to attempt any elaborate delineation of the 
character of the subject of these Memoirs :— 
this he thinks will be best gathered from the 
correspondence and memoranda which have 
preceded. There is, however, one feature, on 
which hé~hopes the reader will bear with him, 
whilst he offers a few remarks, which appear to 
be called for by the peculiar opportunities for 
observation which he enjoyed,—viz: the min- 
led fidelity and tenderness with which his be- 
loved father sustained the responsible character 
of a parent. In reverting to this particular, 
those who enjoyed the privilege of a filial rela- 
tionship, feel that they have abundant cause to 
rise up and call him blessed. From their early 
years, the benign influence of his devout and 
pious spirit was forcibly felt; and it is now a 
mournful satisfaction to the survivors to recol- 
lect, that their earliest impressions of good were 
associated with the affeetionate counsels of their 
departed father. His was not the language of 
precept only,—that of his strikingly consistent 
example was still more powerful. It was impos- 
sible to observe from day to day the thankful, 
cheerful, humble frame of mind which he so 
uniformly manifested ,—his watchfulness to check 
every rising of improper feeling,—and above all, 
the deep reverence and filial love which pervaded 
his heart towards the great Author of every mercy, 
—-without being made sensible of that blessed 
and all-pervading principle, which regulated the 
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doubtless, his pious spirit was often engaged in 
committing them to the Lord. 

As his children advanced towards maturity, 
instead of relaxing his watchful care, he felt that 
there was need rather of redoubled vigilance 
to shield them from surrounding danger. Ever 
anxious for their best welfare, yet deeply sensi- 
ble that through Divine grace alone, their 
youthful minds must be awakened, quickened 
and enabled to lay hold of a Saviour’s love, he 
was earnest in imploring for them this heavenly 
gift, and diligent in watching for opportunities 
to impress upon them the importance of spiritual 
things. One instance of the condescension of 
the Lord in hearing and answering his prayers 
may be here introduced. As his eldest son at- 
tained the age of manhood, earnest were the 
eravings of his father, that the Lord would di- 
rect his heart “into the love of God, and into 
the patient waiting for Christ.” He knew well 
that to the natural man, the things of God must 
ever be a mystery; and he longed that through 
submission to the operations of the Spirit of 
truth they might be opened to his understand- 
ing. Often with parental tenderness he 
silently watched the opening convictions of his 
inquiring mind, and as opportunities presented, 
he labored to explain to him the views he had 
himself received. At one time the sentiments 
of his son on these all-important subjects were 
exceedingly unsettled, and he passed through 
deep mental conflict before he yielded to the 
light of Divine truth in his soul, which dis- 
pelled the doubts and reasonings by which he 
was assailed. It was at this period, that one 
evening his father and he being alone together, 
they had much conversation on the points which 
then pressed heavily on the mind of the latter. 
Before retiring to rest, his father handed him 
the Bible, and requested him to read a chapter: 
he took the book and read the third chaper of 
Malachi. Deep seriousness overspread his 
countenance, and after a considerable time of 
silence he repeated, ‘‘The Lord whom ye seek 
shall suddenly come to his temple, even the 
messenger of the covenant whom ye delight in;” 
—and he shall be “like a refiner’s fire, and like 
fuller’s soap ;” adding ; “ yes, he will come into his 
own temple, the temple of the heart, and there 
do his own work. I never understood this 
chapter before, nor saw, as I now see it, the 
spiritual nature of the gospel dispensation.” 
The impression thus made was not soon effaced ; 
and it was evident to his thankful and rejoicing 
parent, that the prophetic declaration was in- 
deed fulfilled in his experience,—that the Lord 
had come into his temple, and was there work- 
ing to the purifying of his soul. The change 
which gradually succeeded was most striking; 
clearly evincing to those around, that the day 
had indeed dawned and the day star arisen, ina 
heart long oppressed with darkness, and a prey 
to many doubts. In reference to this period his 
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father once remarked with much emotion,— 
“this kind can come forth by nothing but by 
prayer and fasting,” intimating the long con- 
tinued exercise of soul Seoudk which he had 
been led on behalf of his son. 

Two avenues to evil he guarded with especial 
jealousy in his domestic sphere,—the introduc- 
tion of books of an injurious tendency, and the 
association which he allowed to his children. 
With respect to reading, he was liberal in sup- 
plying whatever he thought calculated to im- 
prove or expand the mind, and furnish profita- 
ble exercise to the understanding; but very few 
productions of a frivolous or hurtful nature es- 
caped the vigilance of his watchful eye. On 
these occasions, he regarded not the inclinations 
of those he so tenderly loved; and he has been 
known, when works that he disapproved had 
been lent to his young people, to return them 
himself to the parties from whom they came, 
accompanied bya frank avowal of his sentiments 
respecting them. With regard to society for 
his family, his situation in a foreign country, far 
separated from those of his own religious views, 
would doubtless have appeared to many to present 
unusual difficulties. These he endeavored to ob- 
viate, by rendering home as pleasant and cheerful 
as possible, and thus leaving his children little to 
desire beyond its precincts. Perhaps few do- 
mestic circles ever presented a happier scene 
than his own, while its links were permitted to 
remain unbroken. Doubtless the result of such 
a system has been to make the changes and sep- 
arations, inevitable in a world of fluctuation and 
mutability, fall heavily on the hearts of survi- 
vors; but the shelter thus afforded to their in- 
experience, and to the unfixed principles of 
early years, was an invaluable safeguard; and 
they can now look back with grateful hearts to 
the wisdom and care of their departed parent. 
If his labors have not always been attended 
with adequate results, his children can freely, 
though with shame acknowledge, that the fault 
rested not with him but with themselves; and 
as respects those who have been called from this 
state of probation, the survivors are permitted to 
believe the counsels and prayers of their pious 
father were blessed on their behalf, and that they 
were made partakers of that redemption which 
is in Christ Jesus, and favored to know their 
robes washed and made white in His precious 
blood. And how full of consolation is the be- 
lief, that their spirits are now united with his, 
who so fondly and faithfully watched over their 
early years,—shielded them from temptations to 
surrounding evil,—and turned their feet into the 
path that leads to blessedness :—“‘ Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve him 
day and night in His temple: and He that sit- 
teth on the throne shall dwell among them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more; neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst 
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away all tears from their eyes.” 





Divine protection through extraordinary dan- 


gers; experienced by Jacob and Elizabeth 


Goff and their family, during the Irish Re- 
bellion in 1798. By D. W. Gorr. 
(Continued from page 115.) 

Three or four hundred English troops, accom- 
panied by Hompesch’s German hussars, at length 
landed at Duncannon Fort; this was announced 
by the firing of cannon early in the morning. 
On my mother’s entering my room, I expressed 


much pleasure at the intelligence, when she re- 
plied, “My dear, we must rejoice with trem- 
bling ; having much to dread from their being 
strangers, and we know not what may be per- 


mitted; we have only to place our trust and con- 
fidence in Him who hath hitherto preserved us!” 


This little army formed an encampment on my 


late uncle Cesar Sutton’s lawn, at Longgrange, 
about two miles from us. 


said the rebel forces were coming from Wexford 


in thousands, intending to surround the English 


encampment. The royal troops, commanded by 
General Moore, having had previous information, 
were, however, on the alert, and met them on 
the road near our house. 


which passed the entrance. A dreadful scene, 


partly in our view, was now enacted, and lasted 
Having 
closed the doors and windows in the lower part 


for three hours; the firing was awful ! 


of the house as much as possible, we all retired 
to an upper room, and there remained in a state 
of fearful suspense. It was a terrible sight, and 
deeply affected us, the cannon balls falling 
thickly about the house. On one of my sisters 
raising the window to look out, a ball whizzed by 
her head ; and this, with many others, we after- 
wards found. At length, seeing the poor de- 
luded people running in all directions, we learn- 
ed that they were routed. 

Two soon came to the house to have their 
wounds dressed, which my sister Arabella did as 
well as she could; one had a ball in the cap of 
his knee, and both bled profusely: they expressed 
much thankfulness, and hoped they might soon 
be able again to fight for their freedom. A fine 
young man coming, who had received a severe 
wound in his side and shoulder, my dear mother 
used means to relieve him, and dressed him com- 
fortably in clean linen, while he frequently ex- 
claimed, “ Do, ma’am, try to stop the blood. I 
don’t mind the pain, so that I may but fight for 
my liberty.” Observing him in danger from the 
great injury, she spoke to him in a very serious 
strain, and also recommended his geing to the 
Wexford infirmary. We heard afterwards that 
he died on the way a few hours after he left us. 
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of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them | This battle was at Goff’s Bridge, on the 20th of 
unto living fountains of waters: and Godshall wipe| Sixth month. Several hundreds of the insur- 
































The next day, whilst 
we were sitting at dinner, one of the servants 


We counted twenty- 
four pieces of cannon belonging to the rebels 
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gents were killed, but not many of the military. 

Soon after the firing had ceased, we observed 
two of the cavalry moving slowly and suspiciously 
up our avenue ; on which my father went down 
to the hall door, and advanced with a smiling 
countenance and extended arms to meet them. 
One, who was a German, at once embraced him, 
saying, in broken English, “‘ You be Friend—no 
enemy, no enemy,” and gave him the kiss of 
peace; adding, “ We have Friends in Germany.” 
We got them eggs, milk, bread, &c., to refresh 
them, after the excessive fatigue and excitement 
which it was obvious they had suffered. 

The evening before this engagement, one of 
my sisters, passing through the servants’ hall, 
observed the coachman leaning on his arm, ap- 
parently much distressed. When she requested 
to know the cause, he hesitated and said he could 
not tell her; but on her entreating him, and add- 
ing that she should like to know the worst, he 
said that he had heard it planned at the camp, 
that, if they conquered the royalists, we were all 
to be murdered, and the Generals were to take 
possession of our house. He then added, weep- 
ing, “‘ Oh, our plans are too wicked for the Lord 
to prosper them!” My sister remarked that we 
trusted in a Power stronger than man, and able 
to protect us in the midst of danger; or to that 
effect. 

During the night following this battle, our 
house was surrounded by Hompesch’s cavalry, 
who slept on the lawn wrapped up in their gray 
coats. The next morning twenty or thirty of the 
officers breakfasted with us, and said that we had 
had a marvellous escape on the previous day; the 
cannon having been placed on the bridge, and 
pointed against the house to batter it down; even 
the match was lighted, when a gentleman, who 
knew my father, came forward, and told them 
the house was “inhabited by a loyal Quaker and 
his family.” They had previously supposed it 
must be a rendezvous of rebels, and feared, from 
its commanding position, that they themselves 
might have been fired upon from it. Some of 
the officers, being refreshed by their meal, even 


shed tears when they reflected on the danger we 


had been in. 

My cousins, Richard and Ann Goff, of Hope- 
field, near Horetown, had been observed by “the 
United Men” to persevere in walking to Forrest 
Meeting whilst the country was in a state of 
rebellion ; and were apprised that if they con- 
tinued this practice, ont refused to unite in the 
Roman Catholic forms of worship, they should 
be put to death, and their house burned. This 
threat brought them under deep mental exercise, 
accompanied with fervent prayers that they might 
be enabled to come toa right decision; and, col- 
lecting their large family together, in humble 
confidence that best direction might be mercifully 
afforded, after a season of solemn retirement, 
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they laid the matter before theirchildren. On this 
memorable occasion, the noble and intrepid lan- 
guage of Fade Goff, their eldest son, then about 
seventeen years of age, is worthy of being re- 
corded. “Father,” said he, “rejoice that we 
are found worthy to suffer.” His parents were 
deeply affected, and their minds became so much 
strengthened, that, next morning, rising before 
daybreak, they all proceeded to the meeting, and 
were enabled to continue to attend Divine wor- 
ship without molestation; expressing thankful- 
ness in thus being permitted to accomplish what 
they considered their religious duty. 

David Sands and his companion attended that 
meeting, and, returning to Horetown, were joy- 
fully received: my dear mother saying that his 
visit reminded her of the good Samaritan pour- 
ing oil into our wounded minds. The three fam- 
ilies now occupying our house all assembled 
with him on this solemn occasion, and his com- 
munication was truly impressive and consoling, 
inducing tenderness in all present. He first 
alluded to the deep trials we had suffered; then 
tothe infinite mercy which had brought the fam- 
ily through them; and afterwards offered a 
solemn tribute of thanksgiving and praise to the 
great Preserver of men, whose power had been 
so remarkably displayed for our protection, when 
surrounded by danger on every hand. It was 
indeed a memorable visit, for which thankfulness 
prevailed to Him from whom all consolation is 
derived. The Roman Catholic family had never 
before heard these plain truths so declared, nor 
witnessed anything of the kind; but they all 
united in prayer on their knees, and the mother 
said, “I never heard such a minister as that 
gentleman ; he must be an angel from Heaven 
sent to you.” 

The rebellion was now at an end; but, though 
peace and order were partially restored to our 
afflicted country, yet the sad consequences still 
remained ; not only houses in ruins, burned and 
torn in pieces by both armies, were to be seen in 
all directions, but many of the rebels who were 
outlawed took up their abode in caverns in the 
wood of Killoughran, and sallied forth by night, 
to commit depredations on such of the peaceable 
inhabitants as had returned to their dilapidated 
dwellings. Twice they visited us, and on these 
occasions our sufferings were greater than on any 
during the rebellion. My father had been urged 
to accept the nightly services of a guard of yeo- 
manry, but always positively refused. 

On the first night, having all retired to rest, 
we were aroused by a terrific knocking with mus- 
kets at the halldoor. My dear father raised his 
chamber window, and requested them to wait a 
few minutes, and he would open the door; but 
they continued knocking still louder, and swear- 
ing most awfully, until he went down. On his 
opening the door, they seized him, and instantly 
rushed up to his room, breaking a mahogany 
desk and bookcase to pieces with their muskets, 
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and demanding money. My father handed them 
twenty guineas, which was all he had in the 
house ; but they persisted in asking for more, 
and swore in a most profane manner, that if he 
did not give them more they would take his life. 
I slept with a little niece in a room inside his, 
and we were entreated by my sister A. not to 
rise, as we should be of no use. I endeavored 
to comply with her request, and remain quiet, 
till I heard a dreadful scuffle, and my father’s 
voice exclaiming, ‘Don’t murder me!’ I could 
then no longer keep still, but opened the door, 
and saw one of the men, dressed in scarlet regi- 
mentals, with full uniform, epaulettes, &e., rush- 
ing towards my father with a drawn sword in his 
hand. My sister intercepted it by throwing her 
arms around my father’s neck, when the point of 
the sword touched her side, but not so as to in- 
jure her. In the struggle the candle went out, 
and they called most violently for light. The 
horror which I felt at this awful moment can 
scarcely be expressed. My sister went down 
towards the kitchen, and found a man standing 
at the foot of the first flight of stairs; she asked 
him to light the candle, when he said she might 
go down, and he would stand guard, and not al- 
low any one to pass. This he performed faith- 
fully, and she returned in safety. I could not, 
after this, leave the party, but followed them 
through the house. The dreadful language they 
used, some of which was addressed to my sisters, 
impresses me with horror to this day. Money 
seemed the sole object of their visit that night, 
as they repeatedly said, “Give me more money, 
I tell you;” assuring my father that if he did 
not give them more, they would murder him. 
They even said from minute to minute, while 
they held a pistol to his forehead, ‘‘ Now, you're 
just gone.” They then forced him to kneel 
down, repeating the same words, and presenting 
the pistols. Seeing his situation, I threw myself 
on my knees on the flour, and clung with my 
arms round him; when the ruffians pushed me 
away, saying, “ You'll be killed if you stop there.” 
But my father drew me towards him more closely, 
saying, “She would rather be hurt, if I am.” 
They snapped the pistol several times, which 
perhaps was not charged, as it did not go off. 
When they found there was no more money they 
desisted, asking for watches, which were given 
them, and at length they went away, after eating 
and drinking all they could obtain, and charging 
my father to have more money for them the next 
time, or they declared they would have his life. 
So saying, one of them, who appeared in a great 
rage, and had a cavalry sword in his hand, cutat 
the handrail of the hall stairs, the mark of which 
still remains. 
(To be concluded.) 


—_-—~<er-_____ 


He that knows himself best, esteems himself 
least. 
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From the London Friend. 
LECTURE ON GEORGE FOX. 


On Sixth-day evening, the 19th of 9th month, 
C. H. Spurgeon gave an interesting lecture upon 
the above subject, in the lecture room, under 
the “Tabernacle,” near the Elephant and Cas- 
tle, to a large and attentive audience, who 
frequently showed their approval of the senti- 
ments expressed. 

He commenced by expressing his regret that 
the heavy demands upon his time had prevented 
his making himself so well acquainted with his 
subject as he could wish, so that he feared he 
should not be able todo full justice to it. 

He read extracts from Macaulay and Carlyle, 
showing how different opinions were respecting 
George Fox, querying, How should he decide 
when doctors disagree? The plan of the lecture 
seemed to be, to select different parts of his 
Journal, from which he read copious extracts, 
and then commented upon the principles which 
led George Fox, on so many occasions, boldly 
to act according to his convictions, though they 
differed so widely from the opinions of his fellow- 
men. 

He alluded to the good training he no doubt 
had from his parents, who were thought so highly 
of by their neighbors; while the trials and ex- 
periences he had secured were well calculated to 
prepare him for the part he was to act in the 
world. Those were not times when men’s ener- 
gies were thrown into the money market, as is 
the case now; but when there wasa large amount 
of enthusiasm in matters of religion; when 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, Independents 
and Baptists contended with each other; so that 
the wonder to him was, not that George Fox went 
as far as he did, but that with his temperament, 
strong convictions, and great firmness in carry- 
ing them out, he did not go further than he did. 
It was cheering to hear ©. H. Spurgeon de- 
nouncing a man-made ministry, and to hear him 
say that he thought that in this vast metropolis 
thére was room for all to work, who were called 
to preach to others by the constraining power of 
the Holy Spirit. George Fox, himself, could 
hardly have denounced taking oaths more em- 
phatically than C. H. Spurgeon did. The com- 
mand, ‘‘ Swear not at all,” was, he thought, one 
of the plainest in the Bible, and he hoped that 
ho one present would ever take an oath; better 
far to go to prison. 

The lecturer confessed his inability to under- 
stand “how, if one murder was wrong, a thou- 
sand could be right,” and bore his testimony to 
the peaceable character of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. He expressed a strong opinion in favor of 
silent worship. 

C. H. Spurgeon, though approving of taking 
off hats, when we are assembled for the pur- 
pose of worshipping God, ridiculed the idea 
of doing so from any supposed sanctity in any 
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building. He condemned the fashions, and 
said if there had been time he should have read 
= of what George Fox had written against 
them. 

He approved of most of his acts; but thought 
he did a silly thing when he went barefooted 
through the city of Lichfield, crying out “ Woe 
to the bloody city of Lichfield ;” at the same 
time he did not think this an indecent act as 
Macaulay had called it; and had no doubt but 
that George Fox believed it was required ofhim. 

He touchingly alluded to Fox’s death, and 
to his expression in the prospect of it, “I am 
clear ;” expressing the desire that he might be 
able to use the same language at the end of his 
road. 

I had not before heard this extraordinary 
man, and certainly was not prepared to hear such 
a leeture as I had the privilege of doing. There 
are, I believe, very few Friends who could have 
done equal justice to him who was so largely in- 
strumental in gathering our Society. We were 
not only reminded of his actions, but the state 
of society was graphically portrayed, showing in 
C. H. Spurgeon’s words, that George Fox’s 
“life was a commentary upon the sermon on the 
mount.” Far be it from me to eulogise the 
creature, but I would magnify that grace which 
made him what he was; and desire that we of the 
present day may be enabled, through the assis- 
tance of the Holy Spirit, to “ go on from strength 
to strength,” and being delivered from the fear of 
man, may be guided not by the traditions of 
men, but by the will of God. J.D. 8. 

London, Ninth month 22d, 1862. 


——-_—_—~ ee ———___— 
For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. XXXII. 


The illness of D. Cooper, alluded to in the pre- 
ceding letter, had been very serious, and itincreas- 
ed the anxiety of his eldest daughter to have him 
permanently incorporated with her household, 
which already included one aged relative, and a 
valued individual who had long and faithfully 
served the family. The following was written 
in response to the urgent solicitation of 8. and M. 
A., that he would make their dwelling at Crop- 
well his settled abode. 


David Cooper to Martha Allinson. 
7th mo. 24th, 1788. 


Dear Patty, What thou mentions in 
thy letter respecting myself, in some respects 
would be most pleasing; but is an event not 
likely to happen, unless something extraordinary 
should turn up here. One old person about a 
house is often one too many, and I am sure you 
need not enlarge your number. I have hitherto 
been much less concerned about the place than 
the length of my stay. Resignation is a lesson 
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which ought early to be learned by dependent 
creatures. "Tis both duty and wisdom; but 
many of us come into the world and go out of it 
without duly weighing its importance. I very 
sensibly feel the want of that state of mind that 
ean more fully, at all times, say: “Thy will, not 
mine, be done!” I cannot doubt that the same 
Providence who hath so mercifully cared for me 
and mine, will continue his care over me; and 
this, rightly considered, would prevent anxiety. 

I have no reason to believe Katy was dis- 
pleased with her visit in Jersey. Her pleasant, 
unreserved chit-chat occasioned the time to pass 
very agreeably, so like the days when my daugh- 
ters were about me; so that I felt quite lonesome 
after she left us. * 

I have had a short but severe turn of illness, 
being taken in Philadelphia on Fifth-day night. 
I came home next day; was very ill in the after- 
noon ; Seventh-day it abated, and I am now about 
again. I found thy James better than I thought 
possible. If he lives he may be a comfort to his 
friends, equal to the anxiety they have felt on 
his account. 


Tn near love to you all, thy loving father, 


Dawrellogtir 


Martha Allinson to David Cooper. 


8th mo. 5th, 1788. 

My dear Father —I received thy letter yester- 
day, which mentions thy having been ill. It 
always afflicts me to hear that thou art sick when 
I cannot be with thee. If I should lose thee, as 
we did dear sister Anne, without a parting inter- 
view, I think it will be more than I can bear. 
I am often afraid of it. I have again and again 
begged for thy life, and it has been mercifully 
granted me, to my great comfort, and that of many 
others. Thy saying an old person in a house is 
often one too many hurts me much. Let me beg 
thee not to entertain such a wrong idea. Even 
those whom we now have are often a source of 
comfort and satisfaction tome. When I see them 
cheerful and easy in their situation, I feel thank- 
ful that we have it in our power to afford them a 
comfortable home ; and I sometimes hope their last 
may be their best days. What they do is equal 
to what they receive, and I dare say that for 
every act of kindness done tosuch there will be a 
sufficient reward. It doesme good to see elderly 
people comfortably accommodated in the decline 
of life. How much more, dear father, how in- 
expressibly greater the satisfaction, in seeing 
lengthened out the day of a beloved parent, so 
capable of giving instruction to children and 
grandchildren; pleased with the task, cheerful 
under the infirmities even of old age, and quietly 
journeying on towards that city which hath 
foundations, whose builderand maker is the Lord, 
who never leaves and never will forsake those 
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who put their trust in him. This I know;—I 
often wish to have it in my power from day to 
day to contribute to thy having all thou canst wish 
for in this world, and of beholding thee easy and 
resigned to the dispensations of Providence, 
whose ways are in wisdom, and his paths past 
our finding out. 

Our James seems likely now to get sound and 
well, and we hope to release Doctor Bush. We 
have an expectation of getting down to your 
next General Meeting. With much love to all, 
I am thy affectionate daughter, 

Marta ALLINSON. 

On the 4th of 8th month D. Cooper attended 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, and the next 
day the Youths’ Meeting in the morning, and 
the “‘ Negro Meeting” in the afternoon. Friends 
used regularly to hold meetings for the people 
of color, which were largely attended, and this 
was one means by which our predecessors were 
enabled to keep their hands upon the hearts of 
this class of citizens, and to influence them for 
good. The writer remembers hearing in his boy- 
hood aged colored persons speaking of these 
meetings, with glistening countenances and en- 
thusiastic emotion, and affectionately pronoun- 
cing the names of prominent Friends who be 
cipated in them; as, William Savery, Rebecca 
Jones, Daniel Offley, Thomas Scattergood, Xe. 

On Fourth-day, the sixth of the month, and 
the day following, D. C. attended Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, and the Youths’ Meeting 
on the next day. He alludes to having services 
in these meetings, saying, “although they ap- 
peared small yet I felt easy in my own mind.” 

On First-day, the 24th, D. C., having been at 
the Select Quarterly Meeting in Burlington the 
day previous, went with the elder Samuel Em- 
len, (then rather prematurely returned from his 
fifth visit to Great Britain, which he went again 
to complete in 1796,) to attend Rancocas meet- 
ing, having by the way 

‘* communion sweet, 
Communion large and high,” 
with this learned, dedicated and remarkably 
gifted minister of Christ. On the following 
days he attended at Burlington the Quarterly 
Meeting for business and the Youths’ Meeting, 
both of which were “ uncommonly large.” On 
Fourth-day he rode to the Falls, in Bucks 
county, where he attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing with its attendant gathtrings, which closed 
with the Youths’ Meeting on Sixth-day. “ These 
meetings,” he writes, “ were also very large, but 
a low time at this place.” 


Daniel Offley to David Cooper. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 9th, 1788. 
Dear David,—Thine of the 2d inst. I have 
received, and thou hast touched on a subject 
which has at many times closely engaged my 
thoughts ; not so much from its interesting na- 
ture, as from a desire to ascertain for myself the 
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truth of the position thou hast laid down. Thou 
begins it with a comparison between thy small 
service, (as thou art pleased to style it,) and those 
of brethren more largely gifted, expressing an 
idea of the final reward bearing the same pro- 
portion. In reply, I will advance our dear Lord’s 
expression to those who were about him when 
_ the woman washed his feet with tears and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head : “to whom much 
is forgiven the same loveth much ;” and it is 
consistent with my prospect, that he dispenses 
much labor to these in proportion to their capa- 
cities, and however some may seem at times to 
be eminently favored, yet this favor is obtained 
through deep and humbling baptisms, and the 
more the vessel contains the greater labor is ne- 
cessary to fill it. We do not find but those who 
came in at the eleventh hour received their 
penny ; & penny equal in value with the receipt 
of those who bore the burthen of the day; and I 
cannot believe any distinction will finally be 
made between holy and holy, but an equal dis- 
tribution of his favor to all alike. However it 
may be necessary while here, in composing the 
harmony of the body, that gifts should differ, yet 
because the eye is not the mouth, there is no 
reason to believe it is less useful. All being 
alike created for happiness, so I doubt not its 
perfection as we fill our several allotments, and 
that to all alike. The subject is copious, and 
will admit much to be said upon it on both sides, 


but this, if I know my own heart, is all I aspire 
after,—to be admitted finally to the reward of 


my penny. As I do not covet more than my 
brethren, so I trust I shall not murmur if others 
who have been less conspicuous should receive 
the like reward. 

Thy hints respecting great riches fully coincide 
with my own sentiments, and although I esteem 
myself one of the little vessels, yet my observa- 
tions on my brethren who have attained to large 
wealth warrant a belief that their situation lays 
them more open to robbery. Various are the 
attacks they encounter, painful are their watch- 
ings, their cares and their fears. 

Whatever we may think of ourselves, many 
eyes are upon us. I have been sensible that 
Many eyes are upon me, narrowly watching my 
steps, and some waiting for my halting; yea, 
and sometimes watching over me for evil, criti- 
cising my words and actions. With blushing I 
may confess that my volatile disposition has often 
been too unguarded, which has caused me pain- 
fulseasonsand nights of sorrow. I humblingly feel 
my own insufficiency to keep myself. Manyare 
my slips, yet my God is merciful, and remains 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities. In his 
mercy I trust, and am sensible I have no merit, 
no claim to it from any works of righteousness 
which I may have been helped to do, and if at 
last Iam admitted within the gates of the royal 
city, it is all I can hope for; which hope is at 
times my only support under close conflicts. 
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I have opened myself fully to thee, dear 
David; I am poor—I feel so—and my confidence 
in thee warrants this exposure. Qh this hope! 
How comforting it is when we feel it revive! © 


Thou wilt be ready to conclude I have not en- 
tertained thee with wine, but set before thee 
bitters. Well, it is a satisfaction, even in trou- 
ble, to have a friend to sympathize with, and be 
assured, however destitute of every other qualifi- 
cation of an epistolary writer, I still remain with 
undiminished affection, thy sincere friend and 
poor brother, DANIEL OFFLEY, Jr. 


By correspondence in the Tenth month, 1788, 
it appears that D. C., in company with S. and M. 
Allinson, had in contemplation a visit, partly of 
a social character, to Isaac Collins, in Trenton, 
and to their friends at Stoney Brook and Rah- 
way. This may have been accomplished in con- 
nection with an appointment bythe Meeting for 
Sufferings. D. Cooper and seven other Friends 
were deputed to lay before the New Jersey Leg- 
islature an address in behalf of the negroes, con- 
cerning whom various statutes of a highly objec- 
tionable character existed. ‘‘ Eleventh month 
16th,” he writes, “we attended at Princeton, 
and were favorably received and admitted into 
the House, where we delivered our address. A 
large committee (one from each county,) being 
appointed, we sat with them, and showed them 
a law which I had drawn up and brought with 
me from home. This was read, and, without the 
least alteration, appeared to meet their cordial 
approval. We then left them. When the bill 
was reported to the House it was pulled to pieces 
and the most essential parts left out; in which 
form it was passed. But the disposition of the 
Assembly is exceedingly changed and softened 
on this subject since we addressed them in 11th 
month, 1785. So that I have little doubt thata 
law to Friends’ liking may before long be ob- 
tained.” 

Notwithstanding these Christian efforts, the 
New Jersey statute-book continued to be dis- 
graced by laws unfavorable to the negro, which 
however had become a dead letter, until revived 
by malicious individuals to injure a person who 
gave employment to a number of colored persons, 
who, having never been slaves, were unable to 
exhibit certificates of their freedom. A descend- 
ant of D. Cooper wrote an able memorial which 
was signed exclusively by Friends, the venera- 
ble John Cox being first on the list, and followed 
by Stephen Grellet, Samuel Craft, John Bishop 
and many others. Our late frien’, Isaac Stokes, 
then a member of the Legislature, presented 
this paper with a brief but neat and effective 
speech. Private interviews were had by several 
Friends with members of both Houses, who were 
unable to believe that such offensive statutes ex- 
isted, until the passages were pointed out to them. 
Modifications, such as party spirit could be in- 
duced to consent to, were obtained, but in the 
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bill of rights of the recently adopted Constitution 
of the State, Ziberty is clearly enunciated as the 
inalienable and self-evident right of all men. 


ee 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 1, 1862. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MrEtiInG.—Expecting 
to receive a printed copy of the minutes of this 
meeting in time for our next number, our no- 
tice, at present, is brief. 

The meeting commenced on the 20th ult., 
and closed Fifth day afternoon, the 23d. It 
was thought to be one of unusual favor. 

The ministers in attendance from other Year- 
ly Meetings were Wm. Henry Chase, Phebe 
Jane Howland, Elizabeth L. Comstock and Es- 
ther Weekes, of New York, and Jemima Shot- 
well and Eliza P. Gurney, of Philadelphia. 
Jonah Hole, whose death is recorded in the 
present number, had a minute to attend the 
meeting. 

Epistles were received from, and replies sent 
to, the Yearly Meetings—excepting North Caro- 
lina—which correspond with Baltimore. 

We are requested to state for the information 
of the Correspondents of the several Yearly 
Meetings, including London and Dublin, who 
sent epistles to Baltimore to be forwarded to 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, that they were 
sent as far as Norfolk, but were returned under a 
recent stringent order prohibiting the trans- 
mission of letters of any description across the 
lines. They will be retained at Baltimore, and 
forwarded when practicable. 


Marriep, the 24th of 9th month, 1862, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Cold Creek, Murray, Northumberland co., 
C. W., Marmapvke Exuis, of Hillier, Prince Edward 
«o., to Puzse Brunpacs, of Murray, members of West 
Leake Monthly Meeting. 


Digzp, on the 27th of 8th month, 1862, after an ill- 
ness of about four days, Jutian OrnLANDO UNDERHILL, 
nearly 7 years of age. Also, on the 15th of the Sth 
month, 1862, Epcar Lincotn UNDERaILL, in the 3d year 
of his age; both sons of John and Anna Underhill, 
and members of Pleasant Hill Monthly Meeting, How- 
ard county, Ind. 


——, in Dallas county, Iowa, on the 5th of Ist mo. 
last, OLive Compton, in the 60th year of her age, 
widow of Joshua Compton, late of Indiana, and a 
member of Bear Creek Monthly Meeting. 


——, in the same county, on the 8th of lst month 
last, in the 20th year of her age, Ruru, wife of Allen 
Barnett, and a member of Bear Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. She was the daughter of Joshua and Olive 
Compton, (both deceased.) 
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Diep, on the 7th of 1st month last, Exurs, son of 
Phineas and Rachel Pickering, and a member of Bear 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa, in the 32d 
year of her age. 


——, on the 19th of 10th month, in his 67th year, 
Jonan Hors, a Minister of Alum Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. His death was the result of injuries 
sustained eleven days previously by his being thrown 
from an open buggy. During that time he never ap- 
peared to be fully sensible. When the occurrence 
took place, he had a minute to attend Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. 


, 7th month 9th, 1862, Mary Ann SAMANTHA, 
daughter of Silas and Charlotte Horn, in the 13th 
year of her age. She exhorted those around to be 
prepared to meet her in Heaven, and thus sweetly 
passed away. 


——, 8th month 21st, 1862, Wesster, son of Zimri 
and July-Ann Bond in the 2d year of his age. Both 
of Poplar Run Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. 


—__—_-~e»-—__-____ 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 

The winter term at ‘OAK GROVE SEMINARY ” 
will open on Third-day the 25th of 11th month, 1862, 
and continue eleven weeks. Augustine Jones, A, B., 
Principal. Applications may be addressed to 

James Van BLarcom, 
3t. Vassalboro, Maine. 
————_.-46 2 

A stated Meeting of “‘ The Female Society of Phila- 
delphia for the relief and employment of the Poor,” 
will be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 N, 
Seventh street, on Seventh-day, 11th mo. Ist, at 3} 
o’clock. Jutianna Ranporps, Clerk. 

ait th Ss. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The Winter Term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth-day, the 5th of 11th mo. 

Pupils at the school whose homes are out of the 
city, will not be enrolled in the militia in Providence, 
and need not apprehend annoyance from military 
requisitions. 

Application for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal. Ausert K. Smiuey, 


Providence, R. I. 
3t.—e.0.W. 


—_- -0—- 
LONDON EXHIBITION.—ALUMINUM. 


There are exhibited by Bell, of Newcastle; 
Manders, of Wolverhampton ; and Christofle & 
Co., of Paris, works in aluminum, This metal 
is white, with a bluish tinge. It lacks the bril- 
liancy of silver, but, on the other hand, never 
tarnishes. By itself it is as malleable as gold 
or silver, but when alloyed with any other metal 
this property disappears. It is singularly light. 
Its weight is only a third of that of iron, a 
fourth of copper, and a fifth of lead. Not only 
is its complexion unaffected by air or moisture, 
but even by tartaric acid, salt or sulphur. This 
quality renders it very suitable for domestic pur- 
poses, while its lightness and hardness adapt it 
to scientific uses. For pure ornament, how- 
ever, it can scarcely vie with silver. A casket 
of aluminum, 12 inches long by eight in depth 
and 9 in width, is shown by Manders.—Scien- 
tific American. 
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A RESTING PLACE. 


John Selden was a most erudite Englishman ; 
sessed much antiquarian, historical, and legal 
nowledge ; was master of many languages, and 
author of works which have filled Europe with 
his fame ; and was possessor of a library of eight 
thousand volumes. When he lay dying, he said 
to Archbishop Usher, “I have surveyed most of 
the learning that is among the sons of men, and 
my study is filled with books and manuscripts 
on various subjects; but at present I cannot 
recollect any passage out of all my books and 
pears whereon I can rest my soul, save this 
rom the sacred Scriptures: “ The grace of God 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us that, denying ungodliness and world- 
ly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world; looking for that 
lessed hope and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviout Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.’ ” 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
WORK AND WAGES. 


The question, “‘ What shall be done with the 
blacks ?” is beginning to answer itself, as great 


questions mostly do. It is reported from New 
Orleans that recently a “delegation ” of slaves 
from the plantation of a Mr. Maunsell White, 
one of the oldest and wealthiest planters in a 
river county below New Orleans, applied to Gen- 
eral Shepley for advice, in his character as Mili- 
tary Governor of the State. The correspondent 
of the New York Times says: 

“These men informed the General that they 
came for freedom ; they said their fellow-ser- 
vants in other places were all leaving their mas- 
ters, and that they wished also to improve their 
condition, but that it was not clear to their 
minds how was the best way todo so. They 
emphatically said, however, that they did not 
intend to labor much, if they could help it, 
without remuneration, and they concluded their 
questions and protests by asking that if they 
remained peaceably at home, they might have 
fair wages secured to them for their services. 
General Shepley treated the matter with great 
consideration, and after conferring with General 
Butler, permission was granted to these men to 
make terms with their master, who consented to 
have a partner in the transaction, and these men 
have gone to work, not as slaves, but as hired 
men.” 

Mr. Maunsell White, the planter who has 
made this honorable and fair arrangement with 
the men who have been until recently working 
for him as slaves, will no doubt profit by it. 
Whether other planters will be able to make like 
arrangements with the workmen on their estates 
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will depend upon how they have in former times 
treated these persons. Mr. Legree will proba- 
bly find himself without help ; Mr. St. Clair will 
find no difficulty in procuring labor to carry on 
the operations of his plantations ; that is a mat- 
ter which will arrange itself in the South as it 
does in the North, and everywhere else ; work- 
men prefer to go where they are sure of civil 
treatment and of a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work. Mr. Sewell, in his valuable ae- 
count of the freed blacks of Jamaica, relates 
that he found planters unable to get hands for 
their cane fields; but to his surprise found black 
laborers working at mining, on the roads break- 
ing stone, and in other employments much 
more severe than the comparatively light work 
among the canes. When he inquired the rea- 
son, he found that the planters in question were 
* poor paymasters,” while the mine owners and 
the government paid regularly, though less in 
amount ; and that the blacks preferred to work 
for the men who were sure to pay them. He 
ascertained, to his own satisfaction, that no 
planter in Jamaica who was able to pay his 
hands regularly, and treated them decently, ever 
lacked for help, at any season, in his fields ; and 
no doubt the same experience would be the 
result of a similar trial in Louisiana and other 
planting States. It is said that Mr. Maunsell 
White has always treated his slaves with great 
fairness and consideration ; and he has won his 
reward, when at a time of general disorganiza- 
tion, he is enabled, by the voluntary efforts of 
his former slaves, to carry on the work of his 
plantation. 

The negroes must work in order to live; that 
they are likely to discover at once. They will 
work well where they are treated well and paid 
regularly ; they may prove idle if they are ill 
treated or diecsainged by being cheated out of 
their earnings ; but wherever the experiment, 
now commenced under General Butler’s rule by 
a wise and humane planter, has fair trial, there 
it will be found profitable for the planter as well 
as the negro. And one thing is certain, if the 
war continues, the time is fast coming when the 
only way in which planters can hope to carry on 
their business will be by hiring workmen; and 
they will be glad to do so on terms much less 
profitable than they could make now. 

To the white working men of the free as well 
as the slave states this movement is of the 
greatest importance. For many years the slaves 
of aristocratic planters have been hired out in 
New Orleans to work on the levees and in the 
cotton presses, in competition with free white 
workmen; and as the slaves consume little, 
their masters were, of course, able to hire them 
out at a less rate than a white man could afford 
to work for. Thus, white working men were 
wronged by the slaveholders. But not only 
this; these planters found it useful to train some 
of their slaves to blacksmithing, and to make 
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others carpenters, wheelwrights, machinists, en- 
gineers: thus white workmen were gradually 
expelled from the plantations as no longer want- 
ed, the slaves, under the orders of their masters, 
taking their places. This will no longer be so 
when the blacks begin to work for wages. The 
ae who hate white workingmen, will no 
onger have it in their power to drive them 
away, or to take the bread out of their mouths. 
There will be a fair competition, and the best 
workman will win. 


SLAVERY IN CUBA—A DARK PICTURE. 


After admitting the commercial prosperity of 
the island, particularly of the Havana,—“ the 
busiest and most prosperous of all the cities of 
the Antilles, whose harbor is one of the finest 
in the world, and is crowded with shipping, 
whose wharves and warehouses are piled with 
merchandise, and whose exports nearly reach 
the annual value of nine millions sterling,” E. B. 
Underhill says :— 

“This prosperity is said to be owing to the 
existence of slavery. Taken alone, we have 
already seen that slave labor is more costly than 
free labor. There must, therefore, be other 
causes for the incontestable superiority which 
Cuba enjoys above all the rest of the Antilles. 
The revolution in San Domingo first gave a spur 
to the cultivation of the cane. Then followed 
an increasing demand for sugar in the markets 
of Europe, which were especially open to it 
during the later years of the revolutionary war. 
But it is in its fertile soil that Cuba finds the 
root of its prosperity; for it returns to the cul- 
tivator, three and often four fold more than 
many other islands of the West Indies. While 
in Jamaica, the cane will ratoon for three or four 
years only, in Cuba it will continue to shoot 
forth for forty. In Jamaica, the average prod- 
uce is reckoned at a single hogshead an 
acre; four hogsheads the acre are the or- 
dinary growth of Cuba. In this richness of 
soil, Cuba enjoys an advantage, which more than 
counterbalances the lower wages, the cheaper 
capital, and moderate price of land in other 
islands. Not more than one-fourth of the vir- 
gin soil is said to have yet been brought under 
culture. As the estates become exhausted, 
fresh ones are formed. Thus it is that the 
sugar estates yearly recede to a greater distance 
from the capital, the fields around which, for 
miles, lie desolate and bare, only broken in their 
solitude by a miserable cottage, or a few cabbage 
palm trees, marking the locality of works now 
moved away.” 

The Cuban slave code is of the most 
merciful character, and, up to within the last 
half century, it appears to have been fairly 
administered. Even now, among the domestic 
slaves in the Havana, it is said that such con- 
tinues to be the case. 
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“But a widely different state of things is 
found on the plantations. There the people are 
confined to large enclosures, sent out to labor 
only under a close supervision, and cruelly 
treated. The hours of work, especially in crop- 
time, are often twenty in the day, and the deaths, 
from all causes, exceed not only the natural in- 
crease by birth, but the importations from Af.- 
rica searcely supply the loss. The slave trade 
is carried on in spite of the most solemn treaties, 
and adds to the slave population twenty-five or 
thirty thousand negroes per annum. 

“The Cubans live in constant dread of an in- 
surrection of the slaves. There have been 
many outbreaks: one, at Matanzas in 1843, cost 
the lives of hundreds of men. An eminent 
Cuban writer declares, that society in Cuba 
rests on the crater of a volcano. While I was 
there, the newspapers announced that incendiary 
acts had been committed on several estates, 
which, happening at the same time and at 
places distant from each other, were thought to 
betoken co-operation among the slaves. I could 
not learn how the matter terminated, as the 
journals were forbidden to say anything more on 
the subject. 

“Tt is well known that no attempt is made to 
give any instruction, not even in religion, to the 
slaves. I tried to obtain an introduction to a 
sugar estate, but failed; chiefly through the 
jealousy felt of every Englishman, who is re- 
garded as the Cuban slaveholder’s natural foe. 
A few of the laboring class of slaves, however, 
I did meet in Havana, working on the wharves, 
or in the docks, and a more wretched and mis- 
erable set of human beings I have never seen. 
I could hardly believe that the stolid, round- 
headed, brutish-looking animals, which were 
mechanically performing before me the tasks al- 
lotted to them, were of the same race as the 
sharp, quick-witted, and manly people I had 
left in the islands where freedom is enjoyed; or 
were even related to the pampered menials, who 
accompany the wealthy ladies of Cuba to their 
devotions in the churches, carrying their mass 
books, and unrolling the carpets for their deli- 
cate feet. 

“During the last few years, large numbers of 
Chinamen have been introduced into Cuba as 
emigrants. Though promised the advantages of 
free men, they are really slaves, and oppression 
has so maddened them, that a large number are 
always in prison for insubordination. Many 
more have committed suicide to escape the 
rigors of their miserable lot. Several gangs 
that I saw working in the streets, bore in their 
faces an expression of the most hopeless despair. 
It was heart-rending to witness the silent an- 
guish and tearless agony, which every feature 
and every motion of their frame proclaimed. 

“The Havana abounds with wine shops 
(bodegas) and billiard rooms. Every Sunday, 
there is a bull fight in an arena without the 
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walls ; and after morning service, spent by some 


of the women in the churches, and by the'men 
in their shops and warehouses, the whole of the 
élite of society may be found crowded on the 
Paseo, slowly promenading in splendid equip- 
ages, or the light and richly-chased volante. 
The evening is passed in the theatres. Re- 
ligion has no place in the thoughts of the Cuban: 
a few women visit the churches, but the men 
go there only on occasions of great display. 
With the exception of the Jesuit church, called 
Belen, not one that I entered had a good con- 
gregation. The audience at High Mass in the 
Cathedral did not number fifty individuals. 
The Jesuits have of late years tried, and with 
some success, to stem the torrent of irreligion 
and immorality; but no other priests pretend to 
have respect for the rules of morality, to say 
nothing of the restraints of religion. Every one 
with whom I spoke, agreed on the fact of the 
decay of even the outward observance of the 
forms of the Catholic faith ; while the reckless- 
ness of life, and the licentiousness of all classes, 
were represented as appalling. A Protestant 
church is not allowed to exist; even the British 
chargé d’affaires can only have worship with 
the members of his own family. Permission to 
reside in Cuba must be preceded by a declara- 
tion that you are a Roman Catholic. Foreign mer- 
chants evade this law, by paying some individual 
to make the requisite declaration for them; and 
our landlady, though an American by birth, 
and no believer in the dogmas of the Papacy, 
had so far yielded, as to register herself as a 
Catholic. 

“The courts of justice are spoken of as incu- 
rably corrupt, and as for the Custom-house, I 
can personally affirm, that bribery and perjury 
are therule. We repeatedly heard of outrages 
committed in open day, and were warned of the 
insecurity of the streets after dusk. Just as we 
arrived, two men were publicly garrotted for 
killing, in one of the chief thoroughfares, in the 
day time, on his own threshold, an officer of the 
State. We were told that if, at any time, we 
were attacked, and our money demanded, it 
would be well immediately to surrender it, or 
certainly the poniard of the assassin would re- 
venge the denial. 

“Gambling in lottery tickets is universal. It 
is a state machine for raising revenue, and the 
sellers of tickets pester the passers-by at the 
corners of every street, at the doors of the shops, 
and in every place of public resort.—“ The 
West Indies,’ by E. B. Underhill, pp. 454— 
469. 

ee 
THE PALM HOUSE AT KEW GARDENS NEAR 
LONDON. 


We enter, and, if you have not been accus- 
tomed to tropical scenery, the effect will be very 
striking; nay, the effect must be striking even 
in that case, for herein palms from almost every 


quarter of the world are collected. Nowhere in 
nature can one see so many species of palm 
trees, or nearly so many. Perhaps no denizens 
of the forest are so chary as palms of acclimati- 
zation out of their own native regions, even 
though the conditions of soil and climate are 
apparently identical. I think it was Humboldt 
who said that every fifty miles travelled over by 
him in tropical America disclosed a new species 
of palm. Of all the palms, the species of cocoa- 
nut are the most cosmopolitan, provided only 
you make two concessions, in demanding which 
they are very exacting. They must have heat, 
and they must be fanned with sea breezes. Co- 
coa-nuts will not flourish very far removed from 
the sea. Hence there are no cocoa-nut trees in 
Central Africa, though plentiful enough on the 
coast. At the time of my last visit to Kew 
Gardens, the. palm-house gardener told me that 
there was only one specimen of the real cocoa- 
nut palm in the conservatory—not very vigor- 
ous, but an object of great care—though there 
were specimens of cocoa-nuts of other species. 

The observer, gazing upon palm trees for the 
first time, will be forcibly struck with two 
things—their extreme beauty, and the differ- 
ence between them and other trees. Though 
frequently of gigantic dimensions, they some- 
times convey an impression of littleness, because 
of their structure, which is on a model not 
widely different from the stalks of certain tall 
grasses. In point of fact the palms are, botani- 
cally speaking, very near neighbors to the 
grasses. Their great, often gigantic dimen- 
sions, will impose a difficulty in the way of the 
non-botanical observer, I am aware; but mere 
dimensions are not heeded by the botanist in 
effecting his arrangement of orders and species. 
The sugar-cane—a real grass, growing as it often 
does fifteen or sixteen feet high—is quite big 
enough, and tall enough, to dispose of any opin- 
ion you may have formed, that grasses must 
necessarily be small. And what shall we say 
about the bamboo in this very palm-house? 
Pass on a little way and you will see it, tower- 
ing with slender trunk even above the palms 
themselves. Now the bamboo is a veritable 
grass: nothing else can you make out of it; 
and when any person unaccustomed to botanical 
study comes to reflect upon bamboo characteris- 
tics, the grassy idea will soon cease to be repug- 
nant. One of the most prominent features of 
the palm tribe is the straightness and singleness 
of their stems, whereas the trees commonly met 
with in our forests have branches on their 
trunks; branching amongst the palm tribe is 
very rare indeed. As a whole, they may be 
called branchless; nevertheless, the Dhoum 
palm of Upper Egypt branches. 

After wending our way along the palm-shad- 
ed avenues awhile, it may be well if we ascend 
one of the spiral iron staircases, considerately 
placed to give the visitor an opportunity of look- 
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ing down on the beautiful denizens of the palm- 
house. Let us ascend, and glance the eye along 
as far as eye-glance can reach; it is not very 
far, because of the dense foliage. Observe, now, 
the variety of that foliage. The characteristics 
of the palm family are very narrowly circum- 
scribed; nevertheless, the Creator has wrought 
out much diversity of aspect. Some palm 
trunks are scaly, like serpents; others are band- 
ed at regular intervals with hoop-like circles. 
Some enter the ground by one deep root, whilst 
others thrust out branched rootlets, after the 
manner of the legs of a many-legged stool. But 
it is in their foliage that palms manifest the 
greatest variety of aspect, at least in captivity. 
Were their many-natured fruit pendent from 
their stem tops, the difference between different 
palms would be more striking than we find it 
here. That cocoa-nuts are the produce of cocoa- 
nut palms, the reader is aware. Dates grow on 
date palms, many specimens of which you will 
here see in the palm-house. The branched 
Dhoum palm of Upper Egypt yields a fruit very 
much like gingerbread to the taste; and palm 
oil, which now finds such numerous applications, 
is the produce of an African member of the 
palm tribe—the least beautiful of all the whole 
palm family it may be, but perhaps the most 
important. Looking at African palm-oil as it 
exists in its natural state, you would probably 
form no conception of the numerous changes of 
appearance it can be made to assume, and the 
manifold uses it is put to. Yellow, and having 
a peculiar smell, you would perhaps not fancy 
that, after being submitted to a chemical treat- 
ment, it could ever have been metamorphosed 
into those beautifully white inodorous composite 
candles. The uses to which the palm tribe are 
put are next to innumerable. The various uses 
of the cocoa-nut palm alone are said to be as 
numerous as the days of the year. Very much, 
if not most of the sugar produced in the Hast 
Indies, comes from the juice of more than one 
of the palm tribe. How the external husk of 
the cocoa-nut can be pulled into fibre, and that 
fibre woven into cordage, we most of us know. 
The cabbage-palm is so called, because its head 
when cut off may be served up as a vegetable. 
One of the varieties of the medicinal substance 
eatechu, (there are several,) is the produce of a 

Im, and a member of the palm tribe called 

hytelephas macrocarpa, an inhabitant of the 
Magdalena, New Granada, furnishes seeds so 
nearly resembling ivory, that, under the denomi- 
nation of ivory nuts, they are employed as a 
substitute. The wax palm is also a native of 
New Granada and the Andes. It is one of the 
palms discovered by Humboldt, and the stem of 
it when full grown is covered with a waxy sub- 
stance, having almost the same properties as 
beeswax. From these remarks some notion will 
be derived of the importance and the diverse 
uses of palm trees. Taken altogether, it may 
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be doubted whether any natural family is more 
remarkable or more useful. Meriting, as the 
palm tribe do, much more of observation than 
we can give to them, it is with regret that I bid 
them farewell.— Leisure Hour. 


From the London Review. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING ON 
HEALTH. 


No great social change was ever yet effected 
without violent opposition. Let us add that we 
trust none ever will be. For this conservative 
opposition to novelty has a good side as well as 
a bad one. It acts as an elective filter, and 
though it retards the advance of useful schemes 
for a time, it allows them eventually to pass, 
while it presents a permanent barrier to pernici+ 
ous innovations. No amount of opposition can 
long prevent a really advantageous change from 
carrying the day. When tea was introduced 
some two centuries ago to supersede two- 
penny ale at our breakfast tables, nothing could 
be fiercer than the outery raised against it. Our 
women were to lose their beauty and our men 
their vigor. But the change was a salutary one, 
and we are now consuming some unknown num- 
ber of millions of pounds every year. In later 
times, when Jenner made his inestimable dis- 
covery, press and pulpit alike rang with invec- 
tives against vaccination. Yet we all vaccinate 
our children now-a-days, and not one of them, 
to the best of our belief, has yet been heard, as 
was prophesied, to low like a cow, nor has been 
transformed into the likeness of a beast. There 
are those still living who can remember the out- 
ery which was raised against the greatest change 
of this generation—the conversion of the stage- 
coach into the railway-carriage. The dangers 
with which the public were threatened were 
countless. To breathe would be an impossi- 
bility, when rushing through the air at the 
enormous velocity of fifteen, or, as some rash 
speculators had hinted, even twenty miles an 
hour. The carbonic acid generated from the 
fuel would destroy the atmosphere in the tun- 
nels, and suffocation be the inevitable doom of 
every passenger, while boiling and maiming weré 
to be every-day occurrences. Yet less than 
forty years have passed since the first carriagé 
was slowly dragged along the first railway from 
Stockton to Darlington, and we have already in 
Great Britain more than eleven thousand miles 
of railway, and the distance daily travelled by 
our passenger trains is more than six times the 
circumference of the whole earth. 

The prophesied evils have turned out to be 
moonshine. As far as accidents go, railway tra- 
velling has been shown to be far more secure 
than any other mode of conveyance. In 1859, 
there were altogether fifty-six railway accidents 
in the United Kingdom; in these, thirteen per- 
sons lost their lives and three hundred and 
eighty-six were injured. In that same year, in 
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London alone, no less than seventy persons were 
killed and nine hundred and ten injured by 
coach and carriage accidents. In spite of this, 
a suspicion has sprung up of late that railway 
travelling is not so free from danger as these 
figures would seem to indicate. Accidents may 
be comparatively few, and the evils originally 
anticipated may have been chimerical, yet there 
is a vague but increasing impression in the pub- 
lic mind that railway travelling exercises, from 
some unknown cause, an injurious influence on 
the health. So widely spread is this feeling, 
that to it, in all probability, is to be ascribed the 
perceptible diminution which has taken place in 
the number of railway season-ticket holders. In 
1859 there were in England and Wales, as 
shown by the Government returns, 35,222 per- 
sons holding these tickets. In, 1860 the num- 
ber had sunk to 30,500. Here is a falling off 
in a single year of nearly 5,000. A considera- 
ble proportion of this class of persons is com- 
posed of men who, for pleasure or economy, live 
with their families in the country, and travel 
daily to and from the town where their business 
is carried on. These persons, it is said, find 
that their health suffers from the constant jour- 
neying; and the falling off in the number of 
season-ticket holders is supposed to be due to 
their abandoning this mode of life. How far is 
this view right? 


Is railway travelling really 
injurious to the health? And if so, what is the 


reason, and how is the evil to be met? These 
are clearly very important questions; and in 
order to get as good answers as possible to them 
our medical contemporary, the Lancet, recently 
appointed a scientific commission, whose report 
is now published separately as a small pamphlet. 
The result of the inquiry tends, in great measure, 
to confirm the popular impression. Excessive 
railway travelling is prejudicial to the health. 
But the amount of harm resulting from it varies 
greatly with the age and constitution of the per- 
son affected. The young and strong suffer little. 
The old and unsound suffer much. The best 
data are furnished by the travelling employees 
of the post-office.and of the companies. It is 
found that, in order to stand the wear and tear 
of constant travelling, a man must not only be 
of strong constitution, but he must begin young. 
He then gets acclimatized to it, and not unfre- 
quently even improves in condition. After 
thirty or thirty-five, men are no longer able to 
acquire this necessary tolerance. To quote the 
words of an old engine-driver, “They can’t 
stand it, lose their heads, and get old in no 
time.” The companies have, therefore, been 
forced to limit their engagements to young and 
healthy men. 

The season-ticket holders, to whom reference 
has already been made, are, as a rule, men past 
the middle point of life. They have not gone 
through the necessary training in youth, and 
consequently suffer much. It is said that they, 
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like the railway employees, age rapidly. The 
following is the evidence of “ one of the leading 
physicians of the metropolis,’ whose name, 
however, is not given in the report : 

“Travelling afew years since on the Brighton 
line very frequently, I became familiar with the 
faces of a number of the regular passengers on 
that line. Recently I had occasion to travel 
several times on the same line. I have had 
a large experience in the changes which the or- 
dinary course of time makes on men busy in 
the world, and I know well how to allow for 
their gradual deterioration by age and care. 
But I have never seen any set of men so rapid- 
ly aged as these seem to me to have been in the 
course of those few years. This was an inde- 
pendent observation made without reference to 
any investigation then or at any future time to be 
carried on. The change was so rapid that it 
forcibly arrested my attention, and I must say 
that it gave me a strong impression adverse to 
the practice of such habitually long journeys. It 
is idle to say that journeys from one end of 
London to the other occupy as long or a longer 
period of time; for, as you know, and no doubt 
have carefully made out, the hurry, anxiety, 
rapid movement, noise, and other physical dis- 
advantages of railway travelling are peculiar to 
that mode of conveyance ; and a railway jour- 
ney of an hour, at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, is almost as fatiguing as half a day’s jour- 
ney on the road.” 

This must be an unpleasant bit of evidence 
to the city gentlemen with houses down the 
Brighton line. And we presume the “ leading 
physician”. kept his name dark from fear of the 
wrath of his prematurely aged acquaintances. 

The causes which lead to these injurious re- 
sults are several. First, there is bad ventilation. 
We all know what a stuffy carriage is. Dr. 
Angus Smith has analyzed the air of a closely 
packed railway carriage. He found that it was 
exactly equivalent to the air of his laboratory 
at the time when the strong smell of a sewer 
was entering it. So foul is this atmosphere, 
that the smell of it clings to the inmates of a 
carriage some time after getting out. Dr. An- 
gus Smith states that he himself, without un- 
usually acute sense of smell, can perceive this 
odor after a lapse of twenty minutes. Bad ven- 
tilation, however, is not peculiar to railway car- 
riages. The old stage-coach was just as bad. 
We should have proposed as a remedy to open 
the windows; but we are afraid of Dr. C.J. B. 
Williams. This physician, being specially con- 
cerned with the chest, has turned his attention 
to the injurious influence of draughts of air 
encountered in railway travelling. He is all for 
shutting the windows, for footwarmers, and rail- 
way rugs. We hardly wonder at this, consid- 
ering the formidable list of diseases which he 
has traced to cold caught on railways. Here is 
the catalogue: ‘“ The various catarrhal affections 
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of the respiratory organs, sore throats, earache, 
toothache, pleurisy, pneumonia, and various 
forms of rheumatism, particularly lumbago and 
sciatica. It is very remarkable how many cases 
of serious pulmonary diseases, in my experience, 
have dated their origin to cold caught in rail- 
way travelling.” The rapid motion of a train 
of course increases the draught of cold air, and 
the liability to chill. But pleurisy and pneu- 
monia, lumbago and sciatica, are to be got in 
other conveyances than railway carriages. We 
pass on to a cause of disease which belongs 
specially to these latter. This is their peculiar 
motion. The rough joltings of an ordinary 
stage-coach are converted on the rail into a rapid 
succession of short, sharp vibrations. These 
follow each other at the rate of some twenty 
thousand an hour, and their number increases 
in proportion to speed. The constant vibration 
acts on the body like the motion of a ship, and 
causes nausea and sickness. This is particular- 
ly the case with persons of a bilious tempera- 
ment; and consequently Dr. Lewis, the medical 
superintendent of the post-office, considers all 
such persons as unfit for the travelling service, 
and rejects such candidates for that employment. 
Physiologists attribute this unpleasant sensation 
to the shaking of the stomach and diaphragm, 
and to the consequent irritation of the vagi and 
phrenic nerves. A tight bandage round the 
abdomen and a little chloroform are the best 
remedies ; the former steadies the stomach, and 
the latter lessens the irritability of the nerves. 
Nausea and sickness are, however, by no means 
the worst result of this vibration; it acts most 
injuriously upon the brain and the spinal cord. 
The effect of a violent concussion on these or- 
gans is well known; it annihilates their func- 
tions. The series of slight concussions which 
constitutes railway motion has not, of course, 
this terrible result; yet it gives rise in a lower 
degree to nervous symptoms, and “ leads up to 
disease, which, after remaining for a long time 
latent, may still ultimately end in paralysis.” 
Such at least, we are told in this report, is the 
case, and it is confirmed by what has been ob- 
served abroad. M. Devilliers, the chief physi- 
cian of the Paris and Orleans Railway, found 
that one-fifteenth of the drivers and firemen on 
that line were suffering from affections of the 
brain and nervous system. All the mischief 
done is not, however, attributable to the vibra- 
tion. The ear and the eye are also avenues 
through which the brain is affected. The con- 
stant rattling is most distressing to some deli- 
cate organizations. The rapid succession of new 
impressions on the retina, and the effort to adapt 
the sight to the ever-changing distances of ob- 
jects, produce a feeling of fatigue and even of 
giddiness, which shows how great is the strain. 
As to these two latter sources of mischief, the 
remedy is in the passenger’s own hands. If he 
is distressed by the noise, a little cotton wool will 
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effectually protect him. Neither is any one 
obliged to stare out of the window, nor to read 
small print. If he be prudent he will abstain 
from so doing. But the shaking is another 
matter ; this is beyond his control, and we must 
look to the companies for a remedy. Either 
the rail and carriages must be constructed on 
some better principle, so that there may be ab- 
solutely less vibration; or, if this cannot be 
done, means must be adopted for preventing the 
vibration of the carriage causing corresponding 
vibration in the bodies of the passengers. 
There are some simple expedients by which this 
can be done in part. The natural antagonist of 
jerk is, as the report well states, elasticity. It 
is by this that nature protects our bodies from 
harm. There is an elastic pad under our feet, 
elastic plates of cartilage in all our joints. 
Were it not for this, every time we jumped 
down from a gate we should have spinal concus- 
sion. In a carriage there are also elastic appli- 
ances. There are the springs, and, in the first- 
class carriages, there are the elastic horse-hair 
cushions. But these are insufficient; there is 
still too much vibration, and to diminish this 
there is only one method. There must be more 
elasticity. A simple plan for providing this has 
been adopted in the post-office department of 
the railway; the officials are furnished with 
mats made of thick sheets of india-rubber, on 
which they stand. This expedient has been 
found to be of great benefit. If a person stand 
with one foot on such a mat and the other on 
the floor of the carriage, he will at once per- 
ceive, from the different sensations in the two 
legs, how greatly this contrivance diminishes 
the unpleasant vibration. On the same princi- 
ple the new royal carriage has been fitted with 
an elastic floor of cork. There is no reason why 
some such device should not be adopted in our 
ordinary railway carriages. So long as this is 
not done, the companies can hardly complain if 
the passengers, instead of keeping their feet on 
the vibrating floor, place them on the horsehair 
cushions in front of them. 
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BEREAVEMENT. 
BY A. L. WARING. 


Flow, on thou Fountain of my joy, 
Through all the wilderness! 

Thou seest what will work for good, 
Thou knowest how to bless. 

Get thyself glory, O my God, 

Be praised in my distress. 


Oh, let thy true refining love 
Its utmost pleasure see ; 
And lift not up thy faithful hand 
Whate’er my cry may be, 
Till I am strong for thy renown, 
And pure for use to Thee. 


I know thine eye has weighed the path 
To thy lost creature’s bliss ; 

No comfort could supply the need 
Of grief so sore as this ; 
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No joy could wake my heart so well 
To thy full preciousness. 


Thou wast the Source of all that love 
Which makes me glad no more, 

And thou hast taken to thyself, 
What was thine own before. 

Thine and mine, too, O Good, to give, 

O Faithful, to restore! 


That loving spirit is withdrawn 
From every shade of sin ; 
And I, in sympathy with her, 
A holier life begin. 
Yes! to her new delight in Thee, 
I, Lord, can enter in. 


She with Thee, wheresoe’er thou art, 
In fellowship untold ! 

She in Thee, living by my Bread, 
My Hope, my heart’s Stronghold ! 

Oh! ’tis a song for days of grief, 

Whate’er their-depths unfold. 


As one whose mother comforts him, 
I will lift up my head; 

No wound of thine shall take the life 
From words which thou hast said ; 

And in the fulness of thy truth, 

I shall be comforted. 


eee 
DOUBT NOT. 


When the day of life is dreary, 

And thy course with gloom enshrouds ; 
When thy steps are faint and weary, 

And thy spirit dark with clouds, 
Steadfast still in thy well-doing, 

Let thy soul forget the past; 
Steadfast still the right pursuing, 

Doubt not, joy shall come at last ! 


Striving still and onward pressing, 
Seek not future years to know ; 
But deserve the wished-for blessing— 
It shall come, though it be slow. 
Never tiring, upward gazing, 
Let thy fears aside be cast ; 
And thy trials tempting, braving, 
Doubt not, joy shall come at last! 


Keep not thou thy soul regretting ; 
Seek the good,—spurn evil’s thrall, 
Though thy foes thy path besetting 
Thou shalt triumph o’er them all. 
Though each year but bring thee sadness, 
And thy youth be fleeting fast, 
There ‘Il be time enough for gladness, 
Doubt not, joy shall come at last! 


His fond eye is watching o’er thee, 
His strong arm shall be thy guard, 
Duty’s path is straight before thee, 
It shall lead to thy reward. 
By thy ills thy faith made stronger, 
Mould the future by thy past; 
Hope thou on a little longer. 
Doubt not, joy shall come at last! 


er 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsian Intatiticencs.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 11th ult. 

Enetanp.—W. E. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a speech at a public banquet given to 
him at Newcastle, adverted at some length to the 
American war. He said that he had never thought 
that England had any reason, connected with her 
Own interest, to desire the disruption of the Union, 
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though he could understand those who considered 
that it would be for the interestof the slaves to 
have to deal with their masters alone, and not, 
as formerly, with the latter, backed by the whole 
power of the Federal Government; but he was 
satisfied that neutrality had been the right course, 
and the expression of the general sense of the com- 
munity. He urged that great allowances should be 
made for the exasperation of public feeling at the 
North, since our country’s previous course of unex- 
ampled and unchecked prosperity made it the more 
difficult for it to submit to disappointment and mis- 
fortune, and he recommended the maintenance of a 
kindly temper, and caution as to adverse criticism, 
in England. The friendly feeling formerly shown, 
especially in the reception of the Prince of Wales, 
should never be forgotten. He declared, however, 
that the Southern leaders had undoubtedly made a 
nation, and that their success in effecting a separa- 
tion from the North might be anticipated with cer- 
tainty. It may be the duty of Europe hereafter to 
offer expostulation or friendly aid in composing the 
quarrel, and therefore it is important that unkind 
things should not be said and done, to embitter the 
minds to which such offers may be made. These 
declarations, from the character and position of the 
speaker, attracted much attention. 

The President’s Emancipation Proclamation was 
much commented on bythe press. The Times and 
other papers of its class appeared disposed rather 
to treat it as useless, from want of power in the 
Government to enforce it, than to assail it directly, 
while the liberal journals generally hailed it with 
satisfaction. The London Star called it the great 
fact of the war, only second in courage and in prob- 
able results to the Declaration of Independence. 
The Daily News took exception only to its con- 
ditional and prospective character, and regretted 
that it was not put forth as a redress of a great na- 
tional wrong, rather than merely as a means for 
breaking down the rebellion; butin a later number, 
it expressed the belief that the measure may do bet- 
ter service than was at first supposed. 


Francs.—The report of Fould, Minister of Finance, 
represents that the budget for the present year will 
not show a deficit, and that the amount of the previous 
deficit has been reduced by 157,000,000 francs. The 
revenue from indirect taxation, during the first half of 
the current year, was increased 50,000,000 francs over 
the same period last year. 

The Journal des Debats comments favorably on the 
President’s Proclamation, and says that if it has not 
the effect to liberate immediately the 5,000,000 slaves 
of the South, it gives the power to the Northern 
Generals to produce as many~ partial emancipations 
as the number of conquered towns will allow; that 
these gradual emancipations cannot produce a gener- 
al servile war, but will deal an irreparable blow to 
slavery, and time and contagion will do the rest. 

Houttanp.—A law for the abolition of slavery in 
the Dutch West Indies and Surinam has passed the 
States General by a vote of 45to 7. The time fixed 
is the lst of Seventh month next. The owners are 
to receive a compensation of $120 for each slave. 
The Government encourages immigration, offering 
premiums for that purpose for a period of five years, 
not to exceed $400,000. Fixed labor is to be oblig- 
atory ‘on the emancipated. 


Prussia.—A struggle between the government and 
the Chambers, relative to the control of the public 
expenditure, has been going on for some time, and is 
still undecided. At the beginning of the year, the 
Ministry presented a financial budget, involving a 
large outlay, without giving any details, especially 
as regarded the army. This was rejected by the 
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Chambers, for which they were dissolved; but the 
elections resulted in the return of a larger majority 
against the government. The army charges in the 
budget for 1862 were again rejected, for the same 
cause as before, whereupon the principal Minister 
announced on the 29th of 9th month, that as it was 
presumed that a similar course would be followed 
with that of 1863, the King had authorized him to 
withdraw it. The Chamber of Deputies at once 
passed a resolution calling on the government to pro- 
duce the budget, and one declaring it unconstitu- 
tional to expend money for objects which the Cham- 
ber had disallowed. Thus the matter stood at the 
latest accounts, neither party appearing disposed to 
yield. 


Roussia.—An imperial ukase, issued in connection 
with the celebration at Novogorod, stays the action 
of all sentences of confiscation pronounced against 
Poles from 1831 to the present time, in cases where 
the government has neglected or forgotten to sell the 
confiscated property. 

The serfs are said to be rapidly complying with 
the conditions on which the land they have cultiva- 
ted will become their property. Their social con- 
dition has already improved. At the great fair of 
Nijni Novogorod, the sale of articles for their use was 
considerable. The taxes have been fully collected 
this year, a fact unprecedented during serfdom. 


New Granapa.—The latest intelligence is that a 
victory had been gained by Mosquera’s forces over 
those of the Conservatives, at Santa Barbara. Gen. 
Giraldo, the commander of the latter, and the most 
influential opponent of Mosquera, was killed. The 
result of this battle is considered as establishing 
Mosquera’s government in New Granada, or as it is 
now styled, the United States of Columbia. 


Centrat America.—A Presidential decree has 
been issued in Nicaragua, requiring, from the last of 
the present month, all persons coming into the re- 
public to procure passports from its Ministers or 
Consuls abroad. This does not refer to the passenger 
transit to California. Free negroes or “ others of a 
degraded race,” are to be excluded, and no colony 
will be permitted to be formed under the protection 
ofa foreign government. A postal treaty has been 
concluded between Guatemala and the United States. 
Letters from the United States, not over half an 
ounce in weight, will be charged 10 cts., and those 
from Guatemala 25cts., with the same rates for each 
additional half-ounce; newspapers and circulars 
two cents; books one cent an ounce. 

The Commissioners sent by Nicaragua to attempt 
a union of the Central American States have failed 
in their object—Guatemala, Salvador and Honduras 
having all rejected the terms proposed. 


Domestic.—The government having discovered that 
the practice of sending private letters to the State 
Department to be forwarded to the care of the U. §. 
Ministers and Consuls abroad, has been abused for 
disloyal purposes, gives notice that no such letters 
will henceforward be transmitted. All letters to 
Ministers and Consuls hereafter sent to the Depart- 
ment to be forwarded, must be left open for inspec- 
tion. 

A party under Capt. Mullen, who have been four 
years constructing a wagon road from the head 
waters of the Missouri to those of the Columbia river, 
have just returned, having completed the work. The 
road is 600 miles long. 

A large Union meeting was held at Beaufort, N. C., 
on the 21st ult. Eloquent speakers were present, 
and resolutions in favor of the President’s Proclama- 
tion and free labor were adoped. 

The President has issued an order, directing that 
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persons drafted into the military service, who claim 
exemption as aliens, may apply directly to the State 
Department, or through their respective Ministers or 
Consuls ; and the Secretary of War directs the pro- 
per officers to report all such cases to the State De- 
partment. 

The Commissioners upon emancipated slaves, in 
the District of Columbia, it is said, expect to finish 
their business during the present month, though al- 
lowed a longer time by the law. The number paid 
for by the government will be about 3,000. Most of 
them were presented personally to the Commission- 
ers, but in some cases compensation will be allowed 
for those who had escaped. 

An anti-slavery paper, inthe French language, 
called L’Union, has been established in New Orleans. 
It addresses itself particularly to the French people 
of color, and calls on them to organize, to act for the 
cause of freedom, and to aid the federal government 
in the restoration of the Union. ; 

The public debt, on the first ult., amounted to 
$620,000,000, and at the end of the month was about 
$660,000,000, including all circulation and every 
species of notes, and also nearly $80,000,000 left by 
the former administration. 


Military Affairs—Gen. Buell has been removed 
from the command of the army of Kentucky, and 
Gen. Rosecrans appointed to succeed him. The com- 
bined rebel armies of Bragg and Kirby Smith are re- 
ported to have passed safely into Tennessee, with 
their trains and supplies, much of which had been 
obtained by plunder from the rich region of central 
Kentucky. Much dissatisfaction has been mani- 
fested at the failure of Gen. Buell to overtake and 
attempt to capture these forces, his troops having 
been withdrawn from pursuit on the ground of a lack 
of forage and subsistence. It it asserted that the 
effect of Gen Bragg’s incursion has been rather to 
weaken than to strengthen the sentiment in Ken- 
tucky in favor of the rebel cause, and one of the 
Richmond papers expresses great disappointment at 
the results of his movement. Some skirmishes with 
Morgan’s guerillas have occurred, in which part of 
them were captured. 


An official despatch from Gen. Curtis, dated the 
25th inst., states that one division of Gen. Schofield’s 
army, under Gen. Blunt, attacked a rebel force of 
about 6,000 men, at Maysville, near the north-west 
corner of Arkansas, on the 22d, and after an engage- 
ment of an hour, completely routed it, capturing its 
artillery, a number of horses, and part of its trans- 
portation. The cavalry were still in pursuit at his 
last accounts. Gen. Schofield, with another portion 
of his force, pursued Gen. Hindman beyond Hunts- 
ville, the troops of the latter then retreating precipi- 
tately beyond the Boston Mountain. 


The rebel army of Gen. Lee, lately stationed near 
the southern bank of the Potomac, appears to have 
withdrawn from its position, and is supposed to be 
moving towards Gordonsvilie, and perhaps towards 
Staunton. During its occupancy of that region, it is 
said that the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for some 
distance on each side of Martinsburg, has been des- 
troyed, and the rails carried off. On the 26th ult. 
the left wing of Gen. McClellan’s army commenced 
an advance into Virginia. A cavalry force, under 
Gen. Pleasanton, first crossed a pontoon bridge at 
Berlin, 8 miles east of Harper’s Ferry, and proceeded 
first to Lovettsville, Loudon county, the rebel pick- 
ets retiring before them, and the inhabitants receiv- 
ing them with a welcome. Thence he moved on to 
Purcellville, which he reached on the 27th. Gen. 
eteeae s corps followed across the river, and took 

& position near Lovettsville, where a considerable 
force was collected on the 27th. 





